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For Friends’ Review. 


MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. XX. 
(Continued from page 178.) 


R. Jones to Joseph Williams. 
Undercliffe, 1st mo. 4th, 1788. 


Beloved friend Jos. Williams,—Thou mayest 
perhaps wonder to find my letter dated from 
this place, and truly, it is marvellous to myself 
also, that having been, as I apprehended, fully 
clear of the North, I should again be directed 
hither, experiencing as a truth, that “ the wind 
bloweth where it listeth.”’ 

Having just returned from a visit to Friends in 
South Wales, and expecting to go pretty directly 
to London, I felt a strong draught to the Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Leeds last week, and being 
enabled to reach it timely, have been made 
humbly thankful in believing | was in my place 
there, and thou knowest, if this sense does but 
attend the mind, it matters little where we are. 
Mayest thou, dear Joseph, of whom, with thy 
beloved wife and children, I have of late often 
thought, having now been favoured to feel thy 
proper place in the family, he encouraged to fill 
it with dignity and firmness, and become, under 
the renewal of holy anointing, “ a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.”’ 

Ihave been for some time expecting a line 
from thee, but | know my own litileness and un- 
worthiness, and am therefore willing just to re- 
mind thee, that I was once thy guest, and don’t 
forget thine and thy dear wife’s kindness to me 
whilst with you. 

It is likely thou hast accounts directly from 
J. Pemberton, who is yet in Scotland; and 
from G. Dillwyn, who has been mostly in Lon- 
don since the Yearly Meeting. * ? . 

I am, with dear love to thy household, thy as- 
sured affectionate friend, R. Jones. 








PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTIU MONTH 16, 1848. 
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The next day writing to Jno. Pemberton, sh® 
says: “I believe I shall spend some time in 
London this winter, where dear G. Dillwyn is 
stilla prisoner; I trust a ‘prisoner of hope.’ 
Whether he will be at liberty to return with me, 
I cannot tell, and I desire to leave all to Him 
who has not failed to be gracious to us poor 
Americans; and who, I do believe, will not fail 
nor forsake thee. A concern seems spreading 
on account of the poor Africans. Many small 
and well written tracts have been published and 
dispersed, tending to set forth the injustice and 
iniquity of that trade, and the newspapers have 
continual strokes at it, so that I hope something 
will be done to put a stop to the diabolical busi- 
ness. ‘The town of Manchester have formed a 
committee, and passe! many good resolutions, 
and they are opening subscriptions there and 
at York, and some other places, to forward 
the good design. * ’ * I hope, my 
dear friend, thou wilt not forget me when it is 
well with thee. ‘Thou knowest not how many 
difficulties and discouragements | wade under, 
and the greatest fear of all is, that I shall dis- 
honour the great and good cause, which is in- 
deed dearer to me than life itself. May the good 
hand be with thee in all thy goings, and crown 
thy labours with peace, whatever becomes of 
thy poor unworthy friend and tried little sister.’ 

About this time she became fixed in the pros- 
pect of being at liberty to return to America in 
the spring, though she began to doubt whether 
she could with an easy mind depart before the 
Yearly Meeting of London, which would com- 
mence on the 11th cf Fifth month. Being so- 
licitous to accomplish all the work required at 
her hand, she used much diligence, even going 
from meeting to mee'ing when the state of her 
health seemed to forbid the effort. She was 
much interested in the efforts which now be- 


came prevalent for the abolition of the slave 


trade, yet she was careful to guard Friends, in 
the modes of expression adopted in petitions 
addressed to the great ones of the earth, that in 
all respects a pure testimony might be exalted. 
This true Christian cireumspecton was not made 
a cloak for indifference, her interest in the “ good 
cause’ being in various ways evinced. 
Reaching Loidon the 4th of Second month, 
she sat (mosily in silence) the meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline as they came in course, and 
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noticed with much satisfaction an siitind “hth cieedreutiieidien an bien Libeaiaialiiine tents tis a 
among women Friends in the work of the dis- 
cipline. 

Third month 10th, she writes, “I am now a 
prisoner in London, yet peaceful in my allot- 
ment, going almost daily to meetings, but not 
blowing my horn in them all. Our dear friends 
R. and S. Grubb, and Mary Dudley, produced 
this day, to the Second day morning meeting 
their certificates, given by Friends in Ireland, for 
visiting London, France and Germany, and our 
brother G. Dillwyn revived his concern. The 
meeting freely concurred with them all, expressed 
near sympathy, and agreed to furnish them with 
certificates from hence. It was a solid time.” 
“Shortly after this,” she says, “Iam waiting 
in the patience, as an unprofitable servant ought, 
for clear direction, and then shall not hesitate 
about going with the first likely opportunity.” 

The second sitting of the Select Yearly Meet- 
ing, held Fifth month 12th, R. J. mentioned to 
Friends, the cause of her detention among them, 
and at the next sitting, (the 15th,) a cordial en- 
dorsement, (signed by Wm. Tuke as Clerk,) 
was made upon her certificate, setting forth that 
her additional services had been to the comfort 
and satisfaction of Friends where her lot had 
been cast, and desiring for her, in her return, 
“the evidence and reward of true peace.’ 

After the Yearly Meeting, attended by C. 
Hustler, she found herself still engaged, so that 
she could not with a peaceful mind take passage 
for Philadelphia. She went to Norwich, partly 
to visit John Pemberton, to whom she was 
closely united, and with whom she kept up a 
frequent correspondence. She writes to him 
from London, Seventh month Ist, “ I have hast- 
ened to the city, after a large, and I trust good 
meeting at Haddeston this day, in order to go on 
board the Pigou to-morrow, with some friends, 
that if this appears, on waiting for right counsel, 
to be the right time and ship, I may be ae- 
commodated with a good berth. I have the pros- 
pect of Ann Warder and Susan Dillwyn’s com- 
pany, (Ann takes two of her children and a ser- 
vant,) &e. &c. Now, notwithstanding I told 
thee at Norwich, that I should fear going in the 
same ship with thee, unless thou felt thyself 
clear to return, yet if, having had some time to 
deliberate and feel for the mind of thy great 
Master therein, thou art easy to come and take 
nee also, I then shall have fresh cause for 

umble thankfulness to Him who has so marvel- 
lously sustained us both to the present time.” 


R. J. to S. Hustler. 


Carshalton, 8th of 7th mo. 1788. 


My dear S. H.,—As the time of my departure 
from this country seems to draw nigh, and as 
thou (with the other branches of my worthy 
friends J. and C. H.’s family,) hast often been 
the object of my tender solicitude, I feel dis- 
posed (as we have aday’s quiet rest here,) to 
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give thee one more testimony thereof in this Way, 

Though it may probably be my last from this 
shore, yet I shall, if favoured to reach my own 
country, be gratified, and rejoice in often inter. 
changing these allowable tokens of mutual af. 

fection, and hope to be punctual in my remit. 
tances for every one that I shall be indulged with, 

by any one of the inhabitants of that hospit: ible 
retreat called Undercliffe, where I have been 
often received, kindly cared for, and tenderly 
treated, far beyond my deserts. Can I then for- 
get those who have, ‘through the precious effi. 
cacy of Divine love, been made so near to my 
best life? ‘The connections of a faithful yoke- 
fellow and companion in the arduous service, 
through which I have been carried to my hum- 
bling admiration, in this land ;—an_helpmate 
specially provided by kind Providence himself! 
—can I forget those who have been part of the 
hundred fold promised in the gospel, to those 
who have forsaken all in obedience to divine 
commandment? surely no: herein “my heart 
shall not reproach me while I live.” Well, my 
dear Sally, I do also hope and desire that the 

resignation of thy worthy father, the condescen- 
sion and dedication of thy dear mother, thy 
sisterly kindness, and the works of love teceived 
from the whole family, will both be accepted 
and amply rewarded by Him, who declared th: at 
the giving even of a “cup of cold water”’ to 
one of the least, should obtain a disciple’s reward. 

Mayest thou, therefore, become more and more 
the object of Divine care, and by an unreserved 
surrender of thy all into His blessed hand, be 
strengthened in full obedience to all His require- 
ings, that so with increasing years, thou mayest 
happily experience increasing fitness to come Up 
honourably in that line of service in the Lord’s 
family, which, afier having undergone the ne- 
cessary preparations therefor, His wisdom may 
assign thee, and thus know His blessed will to 
be to thy devoted, wilting mind, “ thy meat and 
thy drink.” This is my fervent breathing on 
thy account, to almighty goodness, who has been 
rich in kindness to thy soul, and has often made 
thy tender mind, under the bedewings of His 
love, as “a well watered garden,” wherein He 
has graciously sown the seed of eternal life, 
which, if full room is allowed, and it is suitably 
cherished, will spring up with increase, to the 
praise'of His ever adorable name, and thy en- 
riching comfort both here and forever. 

I hardly know how to bid the last farewell ! 
but as I apprehend it will be so, shall conclude 
in the fresh feeling of dear love, craving to be 
had in all your remembrance, and being thy 
truly affectionate friend, conclude such, and bid 
thee endearedly, 

Farewell in the Lord, 

As the the time of her departure from Eng- 
land approached, many and touching were the 
evidences of that Christian friendship and true 
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unity of spirit which cannot be weakened by 
separation, though it adds solemnity to those 
partings which, so far as time is concerned, are 
likely to be final. Many a farewell scene was 
crowned with supplication and benediction, and, 
on these occasions, the holy presence which had 
gone forth with her, was thankfully felt and ac- 
knowledged. ‘The 10th of Eight month, the last 
First-day before her embarkment, was to her and 
her associates, “a day of favour.”” At Grace- 
church Street meeting, in the morning, she took 
for her text the words of David, “ Give unto the 
Lord, oh ye mighty, give unto the Lord glory and 
strength ; give unto the Lord the glory due unto 
his name; worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.”” At Devonshire house in the after- 
noon, she notes having an exercising time. At6 
o’clock in the evening she had a meeting with 
men and women servants. 

It has been already remarked, that she was 
curiously minute in some of her tabular notes. 
From these we find that from the time of her 
embarkation in the “ Commerce,” to that of her 
arrival in her native land, she had travelled 
twenty thousand four hundred and ninety one 
miles; had attended one thousand five hundred 
and seventy eight meetings, two hundred and 
seventy five of which were those held for dis- 
cipline, and in which, as her friends in Great 
Britain officially testified, she was particularly 
serviceable. She also notes having had meetings 
with Friends in the stations of servants and ap- 
prentices, and labouring poor Friends, to the 
number of one thousand one hundred and twenty 
individuals. 

On the 13th of Eighth month, the whole com- 
pany of cabin passengers who were to cross the 
ocean in the Pieov, together with various 
friends, dined at Plough Court, with R. J.’s noble 
host, Joseph Gurney Bevan, after which they 
went to Gravesend. 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
(Continued from page 180.) 


Of these times of cruelty and oppression, the 
author further remarks: “ As a sect, the Qua- 
kers were the most severely handled. Not only 
were they the ardent friends of religious libarty, 
but their principles were a blow at the root of 
priestly pride and domination; they denied the 
right of any gospel maintenance, whether by 
forcible or voluntary contributions ; they taught 
that the work of the ministry was one of the 
purest benevolence, and not to be fulfilled for the 
love of pelf or idleness, or worldly distinction.” 
“In most cases, they were treated with extreme 
cruelty ; some, even in the midst of the plague 
then raging, were dragged from their homes and 
families, and shut up in a London jail, little 
better than a pest house, in which seventy-nine 





members of the Society of Friends, and a great 
number of other nonconformists died, and thus 
obtained a happy release from the fangs of 
tyranny. Upwards of eight thousand Quakers 
alone, suffered imprisonment in the various jails 
of England, and the fearful number of three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine persons of that persuasion 
only, finished their earthly course in prison, 
under the hands of their cruel persecutors.”’ 
How many of those who survived the term of 
their imprisonment, found a premature grave 
through the length and hardships of their con- 
finement, it is not possible to calculate. 

The author continues: “A youth, named 
James Parnell, aged nineteen, was treated with 
a degree of cruelty, which, had it not been well 
authenticated, would have been beyond credi- 
bility. He was thrust into a hole in Colchester 
Castle, not as wide as a baker’s oven, and at a 
considerable height from the pavement. In 
climbing down to get his food, his hands being 
benumbed, he lost his hold, and fell upon the 
stones, wounding his head severely, and bruising 
his body. In this state he was beaten by the 
jailor, and thrust into a similar hole nearer the 
pavement.”” He was shortly released from 
further torments by death. About this time, a 
memorial was presented to the king and his 
council at Whitehall, entitled, “A brief rela- 
tion of some of the cruel and inhuman usage, 
and great persecution and imprisonment of above 
four thousand two hundred and thirty of the 
people of God, in scorn called Quakers, for 
worshipping God and meeting together in the 
fear of the Lord.”’ ‘The summary of this fright- 
ful broadside, gives an account of the number of 
Quakers in every prison throughout the king- 
dom. It shows that such was the thronged 
state of the prisons, that in some cases, they 
were crowded into so small a space that some 
had to stand while the others laid down. Many 
were taken out dead. In Somersetshire, the 
violent felons were ironed to the poor Quakers. 
The aged and young, healthy and sick, were 
indiscriminately shut up with the vilest ruffians, 
their clothes torn off, women taken from their 
beds in the night, and driven along the dirty 
roads in winter to prison; sixty-eight thrust 
into a small room, without bread or water—some 
of the women being in the most trying and deli- 
cate state—many in chains and fetters, obliged 
to wallow in indescribable filth. Sixty of these 
Quakers were at one time confined with Joha 
Bunyan and his friends, in the prisons of Bed- 
fordshire ; and in one place of confinement, in 
that county, it is recorded, that “ fifty are in a 
close and strait place, where many are sick and 
weak, and likely to perish.” 

“ A very affecting appeal was made at this time, 
to the House of Commons. One hundred and 
fifiv-four nonconformists, called Quakers, assem- 
bled at Westminster, and sent in a petition, 
stating that many of their brethren lay in Irons, , 
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cruelly beaten by cruel jailors; many have died | part consolation to a suffering Christian jn a 
in their sufferings, and many lie sick and weak | dungeon.” 

upon straw; and then, praying that they, the | “The indefatigable manner in which the 
petitioners, might suffer in their stead, and that | Quakers proceeded to get the requisite official 
their own bodies might be put into the holes and | signatures to release their suffering and dying 
prisons, and an equal number of their suffering | friends, is beyond all praise. They wrote to aij 


friends be released.”’ 

Well has this appeal been described as “the 
feelings of majestic benevolence expressed in 
beautiful simplicity.” 

It was rejected by the House of Commons, 
and the appellants threatened with severe pun- 
ishment. 

It is matter of history that George Whitehead, 
after incredible pains and exertions, obtained 
from King Charles II., a royal mandate, or char- 
ter, which is still in possession of the Society, 
for the liberation of Friends to the number of 
471, in several prisons throughout the kingdom. 
Among those in Bedford jail, were several pri- 
soners of the Baptist persuasion, and one of that 
number, was the afterwards celebrated John 
Bunyan, who, in two periods of twelve years, 
had been incarcerated there. In this prison, 
which was built on the centre of a bridge near 
the river Ouse, did he write his popular work, 
and others besides. Here John Bunyan, with 
others of his own religious profession, and several 
of the Society of Friends, were immured for 
their conscientious nonconformity to the ecclesi- 
astical impositions of those days. By the ad- 


their meetings throughout the country, to obtain 
assistance, to enable them to meet the demands 
for fees, and even sent their female friends to the 
officials to press on this glorious goal delivery,” 
‘The author having searched the records of the 
Privy Council, in the time of Charles II., ob- 
serves: “ Through all their minutes, the intend- 
ed patent is referred to as ‘ The General Pardon 
of the Quakers.’ This original patent, with the 
great seal attached to it, is carefully preserved by 
the Society of Friends, in their archives at De- 
vonshire-house. Itcontains the names of twenty 
persons, not included in the order of Privy 
Council.’’ But afterwards added through the 
solicitation of George Whitehead. “ Bunyan’s 
name appears in both these documents.” 

By an order in Council, dated 8th May, 1672, 
the names of Bunyan and other Baptist prisoners 
in Bedford jail, were directed to be included in 
the same patent which contained the names of 
491 Friends. This remarkable document is 
written in Latin, on eleven skins of parchment, 
and according to the forms of law, each name is 
repeated eleven times. 

‘The author continues: “ As the prisoners were 


vice and assistance of George Whitehead, all | too poor to sue out a patent individually, much 
these prisoners obtained their liberty ; and it| difficulty and delay might have ensued to prevent 
appears that the expense for law charges, was | their discharge, had it been needful to send the 


defrayed out of a fund raised by the Society of 
Friends for the liberation of their own people. 

This fact was clearly established by George 
Whitehead in his “Christian Progress,” but 


original pardon to every town where these suf- 
fering people were incarcerated. ‘This difficulty 
was removed by the active benevolence of George 
Whitehead, who procured duplicates of the par- 


has hitherto been artfully or ignorantly concealed | don to be made and authenticated, and messen- 
by former writers “Qn the life and times of | gers were dispatched throughout the kingdom to 
John Bunyan.” Our author, George Offor, has | sct the prisoners at liberty.”’ 

set the question at resi, and avers, that Bunyan| * Bunyan having had a very sharp controversy 
owed his release to following the advice of | with the Quakers, it isa strong manifestation of 
George Whitehead, and quotes the following re- | their Christian spirit, that he certainly obtained 
flections of George Whitehead in reference to it. | his release through their instrumentality, for they 
“QOur being,’’ says Whitehead, “of different| paid all the expenses of getting the royal grant, 
judgments, did not abate my compassion or | and also of having it served throughout the king- 
charity, even towards those who had been my | dom with speed; many of the prisoners being in 
opposers in some cases. Blessed be the Lord | a dying state, with the severity of their suffer- 


my God, who is the father and fountain of mer- 
cies, whose love and mercies in Christ Jesus to 
us, should oblige us to be merciful and kind one 
to another; we being required to love mercy, 


as well as to do justly, and to walk humbly with | 


our God.” 

‘The author, on introducing this subject to his 
readers, observes: “About this time, George 
Whitehead, one of the most useful and leading 
members of the Society of Friends, became 
deeply affected with the cruel punishments that 
his brethren and sisters were suffering for Christ’s 
sake. He was aman who could plead before 
royalty and nobles, in a state apartment, or im- 


ings.” 

Jopies of letters referring to these transactions, 
are introduced from George Whitehead to Ste- 
phen Crisp, and from John Rouse and Ellis 
_Hookes, to Margaret Fox; also a circular ad- 
dressed to Friends throughout the Society, to 
promote a subscription to defray the heavy ex- 
penses attending this extraordinary labour of 
benevolence. It is dated London, 5th of Fourth 
month, 1672. 

‘The author’s candid and liberal mind, is agree- 
ably appreciated in the following quotation from 
his work, in reference to this subject: 

“Soon,” he says, “the prisons of England 


: 
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were filled with the most pious and virtuous of 
her citizens, and when Bunyan and his antago- 
nists, both Quakers and Baptists,* were confined 
within the same walls ; conversed upon spiritual 
things ; worshipped unitedly their God, by the 
same way of access; all former bitterness and 
animosities were swallowed up in the commu- 
nion of saints, and the wall of separation was 
thrown down; not only did their sufferings in- 
crease their catholic spirit and respect for each 
other, but they became a blessing to many who 
were confined for real crimes ; and when they 
came forth, it was with renewed powers to pro- 
claim the unsearchable riches of Christ. ‘Thus 
does anti-christ destroy himself, for whether he 
imprisons the Christian, or only takes his goods 
for church rates, or ecclesiastical impositions, he 
arms with weapons, to hasten the destruction of 
his own kingdom.” 

The author adverts to the controversy which 
Bunyan had with some Friends, who visited 
him whilst in Bedford jail, but rejects the irre- 
verent dialogue which the writert of “the life 
and times of John Bunyan,” has put into the 
mouths of the disputants, evidently with the de- 
sign of raising a laugh at the expense of the 
Quakers. Ou this subject he remarks, that 
“Mr. Philip displays rather a singular spirit of 
that sectarianism, the absence of which he so 
greatly admires! He cannot let slip any appa- 
rent opportunity of having a fling at the Quakers 
and Baptists; his remarks are unworthy a more 
polite term.” ‘ 

The author goes on to state—* Bunyan’s con- 
troversy, which is said to have been with the 
Quakers, was, in fact, not with that highly re- 
spectable and useful body of Christians, but 
with persons whom he considered to be under 
serious delusions ; some of these, called them- 
selves Quakers, At this period, the Society of 
Friends were not united into a body or denomi- 
nation. ‘The battle, according to Bunyan’s own 
words, was against Satan, and those lies with 
which he had deceived some enthusiastic spirits. 
These characters were called by Bunyan, 
company of loose ranters, and light notionists, 
with here and there a legalist, who were shaking 
in their principles, sometimes on this religion 
and sometimes on that.” «ft is true he tells of 
Quaker’s delusions; but his fight was with prin- 
ciples and not persons, and he sets forth what, 
in his opinion, were’? «the lies with which the 
devil beguileth poor souls.” 

he author then adverts, with proper feeling, 

'o the delusive aberrations of James Naylor, and 
€ barbarous punishments which were inflicted 
on him for his failings. He remarks, thatinstead of 
reasoning with him, in order to remove this 
emporary delusion, he was cruelly tormented, 
Silden Rite acaathiadeiaattediecici, ate hima 


*Bunyan had frequently very sharp controversies 
With Baptists as well as Friends. . 


t R. Philip, sometimes styled “The Reverend R. 
Philip of Maberly Chapel.” 
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imprisoned, pilloried, with its brutal accompani- 
ments—burned through the tongue with a hot 
iron—branded with a B on his forehead for 
blasphemy—whipped and confined to hard la- 
bour. He adds—* Mr. Granger says, that 
‘the discipline of a prison soon restored him to 
his senses.’ ”’ 

On this remark, the author observes—* And 
we are inclined to think that he was mercifully 
restored to his right mind, because he was, some 
years afterwards, received into the Society of 
Friends, as a member, and died in their com- 
munion—a fact, which the clergyman (Granger) 
had not the honesty to state.” 

It was very true, as the author of this sketch 
of Bunyan’s life has candidly observed, there 
were many, in those days, visionaries, blind 
enthusiasts, and ranters, who were denominated 
Quakers, by the world at large; but who were 
never acknowledged by the Society as belonging 
to them; some of these, under false pretences, 
and a show of religion, were received by Friends, 
in a few places, who afterwards occasioned them 
much trouble and concern of spirit for their mis- 
conduct. J. P. 


i To be continued. ]} 


For Friends’ Rev'ew. 
FRIENDS WESTERN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, 
INDIANA. 


In an early number of this journal* we gave 
some account of this institution, which is under 
the care of the Western Quarterly Meeting of 
Indiaua Yearly Meeting. It possesses interest 
from the fact, that it is, so far as we know, the 
first successful attempt in this country to render 
the manual labour of Friends’ children available 
for the promotion of their literary education. 
By accounts recently received, it appears that 
during the last session fifty-two students were in 
attendance, a number of whom were engaged in 
farming and gardening. For their produce a 
ready market was found among the workmen 
engaged on a canal in the vicinity. Others 
were employed in carpenter work about the 
school-house. During the past year the school 
paid its expenses and left a small balance to its 
credit. 

The present session opened in the 10th month. 
The applicants being more than could be accom- 
modated, seventy-two were admitted, and provi- 
sion is making for the reception of ten more. 
The Committee have agreed to rent to the stu- 
dents lots of ground at the rate of two dollars 
per acre, by the cultivation of which, during the 
intermission of study, it is believed they can 
realize enough to defray a considerable portion 
of their s:hool expenses. A work-shop, which 
was greatly needed, is now about to be erected, 
so that the pupils will be enabled to occupy 
themselves during the winter in carpenter work, 


* Vol 1, p- 32. 
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making up brooms, from the broom-corn grown 
on the premises, &c. ‘The course of instruction 
is adapted to the wants of the pupils, and may 
be considered liberal for a comparatively new 
settlement. By the contributions of a number 
of Friends, here and in England, a small library 
and philosophical apparatus have been procured, 
which are advantageously used. Upon the whole, 
with many difficulties to encounter, the institu- 
tion would seem to be prosperous, and with 
proper care to promote tlhe moral and religious 
improvement of the students, can scarcely fail to 


do much good. C, 


A TESTIMONY 


From Gracechurch Street Monthly Meeting, 
London, concering our late dear friend Dor- 
cas Coventry, who, after a oo days’ ill- 
ness, peacefully departed this life the 24th of 
the Third month, 1847; and her remains were 
interred at Stoke Newington, where she re- 
sided, the 28th of the same, aged 78 years ; 
a minister about forly seven years. 


In the belief that a few particulars respecting 
the Christian course of this dear friend may be 
instrumental in stirring up the pure mind by 
way of remembrance, we have been induced to 
prepare a memorial on her behalf, though the 
lowly views which she entertained of herself led 
her to express a desire that any record of her 
might be brief. 

She was the daughter of William and Dorcas 
Freeth, of Dunstable, and was born the 22d of 
10th month, 1768. At an early age she was 
brought under the regulating power of the cross 
of Christ; but whilst submitting to its restraints 
she exercised much tenderness towards all, and 
that charity and Christian courtesy, which may 
be regarded as fruits of the Spirit, marked her 
character through life, often rendering her visits 
of kindness peculiarly acceptable, and opening 
the way for her labours of love amongst the 
various classes with whom she was brought in 
contact. 

Though naturally of a timid disposition, yet 
was she strengthened by “the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus” publicly to advocate his blessed 
cause, and was recorded a minister by South- 
wark Monthly Meeting in the year 1800. 
She afterwards removed with her husband, 
Joseph Coventry, within the limits of this 
Monthly Meeting, of which she has been a 
member for upwards of thirty years. 

Her communications in the ministry were 
not long, but weighty, and were characterized 
by the spirit of love, ofien manifesting a lively 
interest in the welfare of young persons, on 
whose behalf her soul was frequently exercised 
before the Lord. She was sound in the faith, 
and in one of her memorandums craves that we 
may be “built upon the foundation of the 
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apostles and the prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone,”’ and that we all 
may be very watchful, lest the enemy draw us 
aside. 

Her Gospel labours were chiefly confined to 
her own neighbourhood. She once obtained a 
certificate to unite with her beloved friend, Mary 
Dudley, in some service in Longford Monthly 
Meeting ; and, with the sanction of her friends, 
she was engaged in a religious visit to the fami- 
lies of this Monthly Meeting. It was her steady 
aim in daily life to walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith we are called: she was an affection- 
ate friend and a kind neighbour, ever ready to 
aid the distressed; and having passed through 
much tribulation, she could feelingly sympathize 
with the afflict d. 

For several years she was an active member 
of the London Committee for visiting female 
prisoners, and in 1840 she writes, * Although 
the time seems come for me to retire from this 
arduous engagement, I can look back with much 
satisfaction to the many hours I have spent 
within the walls of Newgate, using my feeble 
endeavours to bring sinners to repentance ; and 
if my poor efforts have been blest to only one 
soul, this would indeed be a most ample reward.” 

She thus expresses some of her feelings re- 
specting prayer: “ What a delightful engage- 
ment is prayer! How do I desire that we and 
our precious children may be engaged therein 
oftener than the day! the promise still remains 
sure, that those who ask shall receive.” 

On another occasion she says, “ With me the 
query has often arisen, am I fit to die? which 
seems answered thus: I have nothing to trust 
to but the free, unmerited mercy of God in Christ. 
‘There are seasons when I do earnestly crave 
that I may renounce the world more, and at the 
same time live in love with every one to the end 
of my earthly pilgrimage.”’ ‘This desire seemed 
graciously fulfilled, and in a thankful retrospect 
of the blessings vouchsafed to her, she says, 
“ What shall I render to the Lord for all his 
benefits? Accept, if it please thee, O Heavenly 
Father, the grateful tribute of thanksgiving and 
praise !’’ 

Her last communication in our meeting was 
felt by many to be peculiarly impressive ; it 
was only a few days before the illness which 
terminated her life, and the subject was ‘the un- 
certainty of time.’ She affectionately addressed 
her dear young friends, reminding them that 
« All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness there- 
of ag the flower of the field. The grass wither- 
eth and the flower fadeth, but the word of our 
God shall stand for ever.’’ She observed that 


the old must soon die, and we had had recent 
instances that the young, comparable to the 
beautiful flower, were cut off; none knew who 
might be next; and she concluded by emphati- 
cally pressing upon all the. necessity of being 
prepared. 
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A severe cold, accompanied with inflamma- 
tory symptoras, rapidly prostrated her strength. | 
She observed to one of her attendants, “ What 
a comfort it is to feel that the day’s work is 
done!”’ and a few hours previous to her de- 
cease, expressed much unity with a friend who 
came to see her, adding, “ How many of those 
with whom I have taken sweet counsel, are re- | 
moved, and now it is my turn!’’ Though ap- | 
parently in much suffering, she was remarkably | 
preserved in patience. Shortly before she | 
breathed her last, great quietness prevailed, and | 
the ransomed spirit was released from its earthly | 
tenement so peacefully that those around could 
scarcely realize the solemn event that had taken 
place : they felt bound to acknowledge that their 
beloved one had been mercifully and tenderly 
dealt with ; and in the belief that in her case the | 
sting of death was taken away, they could rever- | 
ently return “thanks unto God who giveth us. 
the victory through our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” 





j 
| 
j 





THE SLAVERY QUESTION IN A NUTSHELL. 

We find in a late paper an extract from 
Mr. Marcy’s “unpublished report’ in relation 
to the location of the bounty lands granted to 
the soldiers of the Mexican war, exhibiting 
facts of the most interesting character—facts 
having a direct bearing upon the vexed slavery 
question—which we commend to the attention 
of Congress and of every honest man and man 
of sense in the country. 

The letter referred to gives an exhibit of the 
location of military bounty land warrants, 12,009 
in number, in twelve different States—Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Arkansas, Wisconsin, Lowa, 
Florida—showing the number of warrants of the 
two classes (for 160 and for 40 acres each) and 
the number of acres located in each particular 
State. It happens that six of these States are 
free and six slave States. In republishing the 
exhibit, therefore, we merely take the trouble to 
subdivide and re-arrange it, putting the free 
States and the slave States, severally, in two 
different groups, so as to show at a glance the 
number of warrants and of acres located, repec- 
tively, in each. ‘The account is as follows: 


FREE STATES. 
Warrants for Warrantsfor Total No. of 





160 acres. 40 acres. acres. 
Ohio, 201 8 32,480 
Indiana, 808 26 130,320 
lilinois, 2,980 284 488,160 
M ichigan, 87 — 13,930 
Wisconsin, 3,534 597 589,310 
lowa, 1,602 32 257,600 
9,212 947 1,511,800 
947 


10,159 total war. in Free States. 





SLAVE-HOLDING STATES. 





Missouri, 937 26 150,960 
Alabama, 40 78 9,520 
_ Mississippi, 62 5 10,120 

Louisiana, 256 151 47,000 

Arkansas, 286 9 46,120 
Florida, —_ — — 

1,581 269 263,720 
269 1,511,800 

‘Total warrants in Total acres 
Slave States, 1,850 located, 1,775,520 


Thus it appears that of 1,775,520 acres, the 
total number located, 1,511,805 were located in 
the six free States, while only 263,720 acres 
were located in the six slave States—making a 
proportion of nearly six entered in the free, for 
one acre taken up in the slave States. 

It appears also that of the 12,009 warrants 
(representing, as we may suppose, the same 
number of soldiers, or other holders who bought 
of them,) 10,159 have gone to the free States, 
and only 1,850 to the slave States; being in the 
same proportion of six men (or rather more than 
six) who preferred locating their warrants in 
free States, to every one man who was willing 
to choose his land in a slave State. 

Now this we venture to pronounce a very 


| extraordinary fact, indicative of what the real 


popular sentiment of the United States is—nay, 
as we said before, of the South even—on the 
Wilmot Proviso question. It would seem, from 
this remarkable exhibit, that the people of 
the South do not actually oppose it, but, 
on the contrary, when the moment comes, 
and the opportunity is offered, for choosing 
homes for themselves, they seek them in lands 
where labour is blest, and the children of labour 
thrive, under the proud banner and fostering 
genius of universal freedom. 

Give New Mexico and California to the in- 
stitution of the South, and what can be expected 
but a sudden blight upon their growth and pros- 
perity—the stoppage of the great currents of 
immigration now flowing into them, and the 
diversion of nine-tenths of it towards the rude 
mountains and lonely shores of Oregon? Liberty 
again fails in Europe. Open New Mexico and 
California to its fugitive votaries, as well as to 
our own hardy citizens, and we may expect 
both to rush forward in the race of power and 
prosperity, as far, in one year, as they otherwise 
would in six. 

In this connexion, we ought to remember, 
that of the American emigrants now in the two 
Mexican territories, the great majority, three- 
fourths perhaps, or more, are from slave States, 
and especially from Missouri, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. In these very territories, these 
Southern men have raised their hands, protest- 
ing against the introduction of slavery. And 
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thus again the voice of the South speaks the 
preference of Southern men—men who labour, 
who seek independence by their industry—for 
the institutions and the soil of freedom.—.Vorth 
American and U, States Gaz. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1848. 


The narrative of the proceedings at Brussels, 
which is brought to a close in the present number, 
may be supposed, by some of our readers, to oc- 
cupy an undue portion of our paper. The incaleu- 
lable importance of the subject, however, must be 
our apology, if indeed an apology can be required 
for pressing upon public attention, a movement de- 
signed to promote peace on earth, and good will to 
men. While we discover in the commotions, by 
which Europe is shaken from side to side, the ele- 
ments of strife and hostility, it must be a satisfac- 
tion to learn that so many men, whose’situations and 
characters will cause their voices to be heard with 
respect, are labouring to scatter among the people, 
the seeds of moral and political melioratiou. While 
these commotions may be viewed with solicitude, 
as indications of approaching calamities, they may 
also be justly considered as evidence of the pro- 
gressive tendencies of ourage., The great body of 
the people appear to be increasingly awake to their 
rights. The great truth distinctly announced in 
the American Declaration of Independence, that 
governments are instituted, not for the aggrandize- 
ment of rulers, but to secure to the people the en- 
joyment of their inal.enable rights, life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, seems to be gaining 
admittance in regions which have long been ruled 
with arod of iron. As the legitimate objects of 
government come to be properly understood and 
applied, the ovcasion and motive for military pre- 
paration must necessarily decline. Laws that are 
judiciously framed, and directed to the promotion 
of the general good, will find, in the influence of 
public opinion, a force sufficient to secure their 
execution. A tyrannical government must be sup- 
ported by military force, if supported atall. But 
a free and enlightened people require neither 
standing armies nor militia, to prevent the viola- 
tion of the laws which extend equal protection to 
all. The ultimate object of the European agitations, 
appears to be the establishment of more liberal sys- 
tems of government, and the labours of those who 
have engaged in the Peace Convention, are evi- 
dently devoted to the promulgation of principles by 
which rulers may be taught to govern by the in- 
fluence of opinion, and not by the force or terror 
of arms. 


The brief notice which we have introduce: 
under the title of a Mother’s Example, we would 
willingly hope, will not be overlooked or quickly 
forgotten by those who occupy that endearing "6s 
lation. Probably few mothers possess the reason- 
ing faculty in such perfection, as to silence ali the 
arguments which perverted ingenuity may suggest 
to the mind of an irreligious son ; but all may ex. 
ercise the influence of a pious example. 


The little tale of the father who determined that 
his son should not be an idler, and if he would not 
be a scholar, should be a blacksmith, may furnish 
a useful intimation to parents in easy circumtances, 
who have the misfortune to have lazy sons. John 
Adams, our first Vice President, somewhere re- 
lates that when he was a boy, he was sent by his 
father to a seminary, to pursue the study of Latin, 
and after a short acquaintance with the difficulties 
of the task, he requested liberty to discontinue the 
study. To this the father agreed without hesita- 
tion, and set him at once to work at digging a 
ditch. The young ditcher soon grew tired of his 
new employment, and info-med his father . that if 
he pleased, he would resume the study of Latin. 
‘“ And,” said he, “ whatever progress | afterwards 
made in my studies, may be attributed to that 
abominable ditch.” 


The article, Slavery ina Nutshell, furnishes a 
forcible illustration of the influence of slavery upon 
the growth of wealth and population; but there is 
one effect which slavery has produced, to which it 
is probable few of us have duly adverted. The 
degradation which the loss of liberty is said to 
stamp on its victims, and which has been proverbial 
from the days of Homer, has been, by a very na- 
tural association, attributed to the colour, even 
when not connected with slavery. The prejudice 
arising from this association, has greatly increased 
the difficulty with the coloured race, in rising to 
respectability in civil society. The opportunity of 
learning mechanical occupations, if not absolutely 
withheld, has been of difficult attainment, from the 
aversion of tradesmen to taking coloured appren- 
tices. The consequence is, that relatively few co- 
loured men are found engaged in mechanical 
trades. Yet there are a few, in various occupations; 
who do not suffer by comparison with men of like 
occupations, of the Anglo-Saxon race. Now we 
respectfully suggest to our readers, that when such 
persons have worked their way through the difli- 
culties surrounding them, and proved their fidelity 
and skill, it would be nothing more than justice to 
an injured class, tu afford them a reasouable share 
of patronage. Such as may incline to avail them- 
selves of this intimation, may see a list cf the co- 
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joured tradesmen residing in this city, by applying 
to the Editor of the Review. 


| 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting house, East 

Vassalboro, Me.,on Fifth day, the 26th of 10th mo. 
last, Sitas F. Jerson, of China, Me., to Saran 
Jane, daughter of Elijah Cook of Vassalboro. 
, At Friends’ Meeting house, in Sandwich, 
New Hampshire, on Sixth-day, the 27th of 10th 
month, Auspert C. Burrum, of North Berwick, 
Maine, to Hutpan S. Hoag, of the former place. 








PEACE CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 
(Concluded from page 192.) 


A second session was held on the evening of 
the 20th, when the President Visschers, produced 
the following resolution, which was advpted 
with but one dissentient voice : 

«The Congress declares that an appeal to— 
arms for the purpose of effecting the settlement 
of differences between nations, is a custom con- | 
demned alike by religion, reason, justice, hu- | 
manity, and the interest of the people. It, there- 
fore, is of opinion that it is the duty of the eivil- 
ized world to adopt measures calculated to bring 
about the entire abolition of war.” 

The Congress then proceeded to the disens- 
sion of the following proposition :—* The utility | 
and necessity of the adoption, by all Govern- | 
ments, of an arbitration clause in all international | 
treaties, by which questions of dispute which 
may arise, and which might issue in an appeal | 
to the sword, shall be settled by mediation.” 

On this subject an essay in French was pro- 
duced by the Secretary of the Aborigines’ Pro-_ 
tection Society, from which the following ex- | 
tracts were made : | 

“There is one particular connection with war | 
that gives it a degrading distinction, and stamps 
itas an unparalleled calamity among the miseries | 
that afflict mankind ; for while the plague, the | 
pestilence, and the famine proceed from causes | 
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but to withdraw that consent, and the appeal. to 
the sword will perish in a day, 

« This great change, a ‘Congress of Nations’ 
will completely secure, and the consent of man- 
kind wili be conibined by this institution in an 
appeal to peaceful law and recognized justice. 
The arbitrary decision of the sword will then be 
entirely superseded, and the great questions that 
disturb national intercourse will no longer be left 
to the uncertain chances of the batile-field. ‘To 
labour to form this congress, to prepare the pub- 
lic mind for its approach, and to induce Go- 
vernments to appeal to its principles, even while 
those principles are awalting their systematic 
form, is a universal duty. The * Congress’ 
itself can be expected but as the result of a fre- 
quent application of the principle of arbitration, 
which, determining solitary and separate ques- 
tions between different nations, will first discover 
the need, and then prepare the way, for the 
legalized and more permanent institute, just as 
the testimony of the separate witness must pre- 
cede the summing up of the judge. 

“It is important to induce the Governments 
of the world to refer their disputes to one or 
more of the disinterested powers for the purpose 
of settlement by arbitration, until there shall be 
formed a Court of Nations and a code of recog- 
nized international laws, for the following rea- 
sons : 

“Ist. It will familiarize the Governments 
themselves with a great law of action, which has 
been too long and too frequently overlooked. 

«2d. It will habituate the communities of the 
different nations to the inierposition and decisions 
of this superior law. 

«3d. It would powerfully tend to increase 
national friendships, by creating a mutual interest 
in each other’s welfare and peace. 

“4th. Itwiil tend greatly tostrengthen the aflec- 
tion of the people for their several governments, 
by furnishing direct proof that power is not held 
for selfish or brutal purposes, but for the good of 


over which we have no control, or but a very | mankind. 


slight one, and which therefore cannot be averted 
by human prudence, nor defeated by human 
skill—war is self-created, and self-inflicted by 
man. With man it originates, by man it is sus- 
tained in his own person, and on his industry 
and sanction it depends for its only support. 
To man alone the war system is owing. ‘The 
plague, the pestilence, and the famine he can 
neither control nor prevent; but war, being an 
evil of his own creation, is within his province 
and ability to destroy. 

“To remove this awful evil from the systems 
that govern and decide the fate of the human 
family, is not an impossibility; for what is 
created by man, he also can abolish. ‘There is 
no imperative necessity for an appeal to the 
sword in deciding on national questions ; but a 
barbaric custom has usurped the place of law by 
the ignorant consent of mankind. It is for them 





« 5th. It will prove the true sincerity of a go- 
vernment in economising the resources of the 
people. 

‘6th. It would prevent the fearful destruction 
of life that now constantly results from an appeal 
to the swoid. 

“7th. It will become the best preliminary to 
a Congress of Nations, by habituating govern- 
ments and communities to the principles on 
which the Congress will be founded. 

“Tt is an obvious duty, therefore, and binding 
on the civilized and Christian communities of 
the whole world, to employ all legitimete and 
respectful means to induce their respective go- 
vernments, to refer every national dispute to the 
arbitration of one or more of the friendly powers 
that may be mutually agreed upon ; that by this 
appeal to arbitration the way may be cleared for 
the formation of a Court of Nations for the re- 
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gulation of national intercourse by a systematic 
code of laws, prepared and acknowledged by the | 
consenting nations; that ‘Peace on earth and 
good will towards men’ may be rendered per- 
manent and universal.” 

A letter from R. Cobden, M. P., was then 
read, from which the following is taken : 

“My opinion is asked upon three proposi- 
tions which are to be submitted to the Congress : 

“Ist. ‘The expediency of recommending the 
insertion of an Arbitration clause in all interna- 
tional treaties, by which questions of dispute 
shall be settled by mediation.’ I cordially ap- | 
prove of this proposition ; but may I be allowed 
to suggest that it will be better to recommend 
that treaties be entered into for the express pur- 
pose of binding the contracting nations to submit 
their future quarrels to the decision of arbitra- 
tors. [do not think it would be easy to find an 
object more worthy of a separate treaty than 
that which is contemplated in this clause. 

“2ndly. ‘The propriety of establishing a 
Congress of Nations to form an international 
eode. Until | hear the arguments upon which 
it is founded I shall be in doubt as to the policy 
of this recommendation.’ 

“3rdly. ‘To recommend, as a matter of pri- 
mary importance, general disarmament to the 
several Governments of Christendom.’ I hope 
the Congress will try to open the eyes of all the 
nations of Europe to the enormous expense and 
waste occasioned by their standing armaments. 


To accomplish this object, you need only pub- 
lish, in the different continental languages, a few 


simple facts. When I was last year travelling 
over the Continent, I took some pains to be cor- 
rect in the following statistical details.—Bear in | 
mind that no revolutionary symptoms had then 
appeared, and that the armaments have been 
everywhere increased during the present year. 
I estimated the total effective force of the regular 
armies of Europe, in 1847, including that of 
Great Britain, to amount to upwards of 2,200,000 
men, and the number employed on board ships 
of war to exceed 150,000; making together 
2,350,000 regular soldiers and sailors. The 
National Guards of France and Switzeriand, the | 
Landwehr of Germany, and other bodies liable 
to temporary military service, | put down at a 
very moderate estimate, say 1,000,000. Add to 
these the armed police, civic guards, gens d’arme- 
rie, and custom-house officers, and you will have 
a total of nearly 4,000,000 of men with arms in 
their hands. But, let us confine our attention 
for a moment to the 2,350,000 regular soldiers 
and sailors. ‘This is called the peace establish- 
ment: but I doubt whether in the most active 
period of Napoleon’s wars there was so large an 


effective armed force in Europe. ‘There might | 
have been a greater number on paper; buta far | 
larger proportion was in hospital, or rendered | 


non-effective from other cau-es. 
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these armanents. If the total expense on the 
Continent bore the same proportion per head as 
in England, (but this would be an exaggerated 
estimate,) the direct charge for the regular forces 
alone would amount to £250,000,000 per annum. 
There is, however, a very large expense incurred 
for maintaining and repairing fortified places on 
the Continent, from which England is ina great 
measure exempt. Then we must bear in mind 
that the men who are thus wholly withdrawn 
from productive labour, are all in the vigour and 
prime of life; and assuming that they would be 
capable of producing, in agriculture or manufac- 
tures, wealth to the amount of £50 a year each, 
—a very moderate estimate,—it amounts to an 
additional loss of £100,000,000 per annum. | 
have put down nothing for the cost of the arms 
and accoutrements of the National Guards and 
Landwehr, or for the value of the labour which 
they withdraw from private pursuits, and devote 
to occasional military services. Without attempt- 
ing any exactness in my estimate, I will obviate 
all objections by understating the case, and 
therefore shall content myself by asserting that 
the cost of the standing armaments of Europe, 
exclusive of police, amounts to more than 
£200,000,000 sterling a year. ‘This enormous 
burden must have greatly aggravated the suffer- 
ings of the industrious populations during the 
late bad seasons, and may have partly caused 
that discontent which has so often ended in re- 
volution.”’ 

One speaker, Ramon de la Sagra, of Madrid, 
advanced the opinion, that armies constitute the 
basis of public order; and that arbitration would 
not prevent war, because a force would be re- 
quired to compel obedience to the decision of 
arbitrators. He was answered by J. 8S. Buck- 
ingham, who referred to several modern instances 
in which national disputes, after threatening 
fora time to involve the parties in war, were 
submitted to arbitration, and the award quietly 
acquiesced in. 

S. D. Irvine, of Ireland, also in reply to the 
Spanish speaker, remarked that a few years ago, 
prejudice, in England, was as strong in favour 
of the corn laws, as it was in favour of the law 
of primogeniture. But the corn laws have been 
abolished by the force of public opinion. “ Let 
us,” said he, “ try to do the same for war. We 
should rise unanimously and say, we will have 
no more war, for itis the greatest possible enemy 
to civilization, and public opinion is against it.” 

On the 21st, when the Congress was opened, 
the following resolution was offered and adopted 
with only two dissentients, one of whom was 
Ramon de la Sagra: 

“ That it is of the utmost importance to urge 
upon the different Governments of Europe and 
America the necessity of introducing into all {n- 
ternational treaties, an arbitration clause by 


‘which war shall be avoided in the settlement of 
“It is not easy to compute the precise cost of | 


disputes ; special arbitrators, or a Supreme 10- 
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ternational Court should decide in a case of emer- A letter from Dr. Bowring, M. P., highly ap- 
ency.”” proving the object of the Congress, concludes : 


The propriety of convoking a Congress of | ‘The world is becoming weary of war, its 
nations, to form an international code, for the | crimes, its miseries, and its follies. May suc- 
purpose of settling questions of difficulty, and | cess crown the efforts of those who are seeking 
preserving peace, was then taken up for discus- | to secure for the world an era of harmony and 
sion. peace, 

On this subject, an able essay, by Elihu Bur-| ‘The subject having received an ample discus- 
ritt, translated into French, was produced and | sion, the Congress, at their fourth session, on 
read. In this he suggested the expediency and | the evening of the 21st, adopted, with one dis- 
practicability of constituting a Congress of na- | sentient vote, the following resolution : 
tions, composed of one delegate for every mil- “That it is the settled conviction of this body, 
lion of inhabitants. ‘This, if the measure was | that the Convocation of a Congress of Nations, 
adopted by all the nations of Christendom, would | composed of duly appointed representatives, is 
furnish an assembly of about three hundred and | of the highest importance, inasmuch as it would 
fifty members. ‘This body might examine the | secure the establishment of a well-digested code 
laws of nations as expounded by the ablest| of laws for the regulation of international inter- 
writers, and make such modifications as the | course, and by constituting a High Court of 
legal wisdom of the world could supply ; and | Nations would provide an effectual guarantee 
having maturely considered each portion of this | for the preservation of permanent and universal 
code, transmit their conclusions to the legislative | peace.” 
assemblies, on whose behalf they were acting. The fitness of the present time for instituting 
The code thus formed, when ratified by the vari- | a simultaneous movement among the nations of 
ous governments which participated in the pro-| christendom, for a general disarmament, was 
ceedings, would possess a degree of moral influ- | brought up as the final question for examination. 
ence superior to that of any which has ever been | In support of the affirmative, the following con- 
enacted. siderations were urged by W. Stokes, agent of 

After laying down his plan at considerable | the London Peace Society : 
length, he went on to observe, that the existence “1. The true character of the war system is 
of such a code and tribunal as here proposed, | now more fully proved than ever belore in the 
would necessarily have the effect, in case of| world’s history. 
national controversy, to turn the attention of the| “It has had a long, an impartial, and an 
parties to a peaceable mode of adjustment, rather | honest trial ; and+this under all possible cireum- 
than to preparations for hostility ; and thus a/ stances, by every people, and in every land. 
source of irritation would be withdrawn. ‘Thus,| We now know perfectly what it can do, and 
all these occasions of war, under the old regime | what itcannot do. _ Its resources have been fully 
of brute force, might be settled as legitimately | developed, its ability amply tried, and its pre- 
and satisfactorily as any law case between two | tensions impartially investigated. It has been 
sovereign states of the American Union. ‘The | employed by the untutored savage, and the po- 
essay, as reported, closes with the subsequent | lished European; by the feudal baron, and the 
observations. Christian prince ; by the follower of Jesus, and 

“All the Continental Governments are now | the worshipper of Juggernaut; by the ancient 
undergoing the process of renovation, or recon-| and modern world. ‘There is now, therefore, 
struction upon a popular basis. New political | no uncertainty about its claims, no ambiguity 
affinities have already. been created between | about its merits. ‘They have been weighed in 
nations. Freedom of the press, right of public | the ‘balances’ of the world’s unhappy experi- 
meeting, of association, and other great popular | ence ; and that world’s unanimous testimony is, 
prerogatives have been acquired. ‘The commu-| that in every great particular the war system is 
nity of nations is slowly approximating to the | ‘found wanting.’ 
condition of the family circle. Now is the time} “2. ‘The utter uselessness of the war system 
to organize these social tendencies and national | as a protection to thrones and an instrument of 
affinities into a fixed system of society. Every-| Governments, was never more clearly proved 
thing favours the proposition. ‘The great ob-| than at the present moment. 
structions that would have opposed it a year| “Never, since human history began, was 
ago, have been removed. Nations are gravitat-| there so great a commotion among the nations, 
ing into union; not giving up any essential | as the one that has been so recently felt; and 
qualities of independence or individuality, but | never were governments so convulsed and be- 
confederating with each other under the attrac-| wildered. Alas for thrones, when their chief 
tion of mutual affinities. ‘Then, why may we} support is in armed men !—and alas for rulers, 
not link these large circles of humanity into one| when their main reliance is on swords and 
grand system of Society, by creating for it a| muskets! ‘They have been tried, and the pro- 
common centre and source of attractions in the} tection of royalty has been confided to their 
establishment of a Hicu Courr or Nations ?"’ | keeping; but royalty itself has discovered the 
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melancholy truth, that what they fondly call the | peace strongly urges the necessity of an imme- 
strength of the throne, may become in one short | diate disarmament. 

hour the ruin of the monarch. Happy the king | “An armed peace constitutes the greatest pro- 
who confides for his protection in the affections | bability of war, by providing the material for its 
of a people, and whose chief security is found in | prosecution; therefore, the well-known apo- 


the consciousness of deserving their warm-heart- | thegm, that ¢ to preserve peace you must be pre- 
ed attachment. 





«3. The efficiency of a peaceful mediation in 
determining national disputes has now been fully 
proved. 

“It cannot now be pleaded that there is no 
substitute for war, nor can it be charged upon 


us that the alternative we propose in lieu of | generation ? 


armed forces, has not been tried. In asserting 
the present to be the fitting period for a general 
disarmament among the nations, it is because a 
better system has been consulted, and its effi- 
ciency fully proved. And it is after the settle- 
ment of a great number of national disputes by 
the quiet intervention of a third party, that we 
feel ourselves justified in affirming that the very 
time has arrived for a general disbanding of war- 
like forees. Why continue mighty armies, when 
the very object for which they are maintained 
may be accomplished without them. 

“4. ‘The powerful and combined influences 
of commerce, literature, and civilization, were 
never so widely spread and acknowledged as at 
the present period. 

“The government of the world has been for 
ages in the hands of the soldier; but thanks to 
a wiser and a more humane policy, it is rapidly 
passing into those of the schelar and the mer- 
chant. Unhappily, bigotry is not confined to 
religion, for it has been the vice of the merchant, 
as well as of the priest; and in the one sphere 
equally with the other, it has produced exclu- 
siveness, enmity, and war. But now, at length, 
a new system has opened upon the world, and 


the old policy that separated man from man, and | 


nation from nation, and which taught them to 
entertain a mutual jealousy and dread, is rapidly 
disappearing. 

“The constant appearance of the soldier on 


the stage of action produced. the delusion that | 


the world could not do without him, and the 
jealousies of mankind were pleaded as an unan- 


swerable reason fur continuing the profession of 


arms. 


“ But the merchant and the scholar are now 
furnishing innumerable proofs, that in the world’s 
wide market ot labour and of mind, all nations 
can meet, and they can meet too as brothers. 
The sympathies and interests now felt among 
men have introduced new bonds for the union of 
mankind ; and the untiring activity of trade, and 














pared for war,’ is equal to affirming that to 


secure safety, you must never part with danger, 
_And what has been the consequence of this im- 


position on national credulity, but a continuance, 


_and in some instances a large increase, of war 


forces during the peaceful years of a complete 


“6. The nature and claims of our holy re- 
ligion require at our hands an immediate disar- 
mament, 

* Constituted as christendom is at the present 
moment, it is evident to the whole world that 
the true religion is nowhere exhibited in national 
conduct;* nor is this possible, while Christian 
nations maintain standing armies. For where 
these are, death is premeditated,—the arts of 
destruction become a regular study,—and the 
national confidence centres in the warrior, when 
it should centre in God alone. And while these 
}are fundamental evils when viewed but jn the 
‘light of reason and humanity, they are especially 
antagonistic to the spirit and precepts of the 
Christian religion. ‘That Divine system breathes 
benevolence and good will, in every page of its 

revelation; it anticipates the foe that it may 
legislate for his welfare, and enjoins upon us as 
our truest interest not to trust in an arm of flesh. 
But to our permanent injury, we neglect its max- 
ims and despise its spirit; and to our lasting 
dishonour,; we withhold from the world the 
noblest example that a virtuous humanity can 
\supply. The Pagan nations, moreover, taunt 
us with hypocrisy, and refuse the faith which 
our guilty systems have stained with blood.” 

After an animated discussion, the following 
resolution was adopted, almost unanimously, 
and the Congress closed with its fourth session. 

* That this Congress consider it of primary 
importance to direct the attention of the different 
Governments to the necessity of a general and 
simultaneous disarmament; as they will thereby 
/remove a fertile cause of irritation and alarm, 
inspire mutual confidence, and promote the in- 
terchange of those good offices which are best 
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| eaeiibanel to secure the lasting prosperity of the 


great Commonwealth of Nations.” 





GREAT TELEGRAPHIC FEAT. 


The Baltimore American gives the following 


the spreading influence of civilization, are rapidly | account of the most extraordinary Telegraphic 


converting the world into a great Commonwealth 
of Nations. In this new government, the prime 
law is that of union, and this union of human 
interests is the pledge of a policy that regards the 
warrior as both mischievous and useless. 

“5. The intolerable pressure of an armed 








feat of the age. 

“ Messrs. O'Reilly, of the Atlantic and Lake 
Telegraph Company, and H. J. Rogers of the 
American ‘Telegraph Company, wishing to prove 
beyond all cavil that the lightning line could be 
made available for the transmission of large do- 
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cuments as well as for short messages, determin- | pressing any opinion until the next day. At 


ed to take advantage of the President’s Message ‘breakfast he said, speaking to his wife, ‘My ove 
as a test, little thinking at the time that it would | dear, have you any tow-cloth in the house suita- ys 
be of the very inordinate length it has proved to | ble to make Sam a frock and trousers?’ She ig 
be. For this purpose they stationed the most | replied Yes.’ * Well,’ replied the old gentle- 3 


experienced operators on the various lines under man, * follow me, my son.’ Samuel kept pace o 
their charge, extending from Baltimore to St. | with his father as he walked near the common, 
Louis, Mo., the starting point being in this city, | and at length ventured to ask, * What are you 
where the Message was received at 25 minutes | going to do with me, father?” *l am going to 
| before 2 o’clock, by Government Express from | bind you an apprentice to that blacksmith,’ re- re 
Washington, and by horse express from the | plied his father: ‘take your choice: return to 
. Mount Clare Depot to the telegraphic office in | college, or you must work.’ ‘I had rather re- 
the Exchange. turn, said the son. He did return, confessed 
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’ to be performed, that of writing the entire docu- | prove better students, or the nation would have 
t ment in Baltimore, commenced their arduous 3 plentiful supply of blacksmiths.—Lowisville ? 
task on Tuesday, shortly after its receipt, and a | (U. 8S.) Presbyterian Herald. * 
1 few minutes before 2 o’clock on Wednesday a 
: afternoon, finished their almost Herculean un- a 
f dertaking—at which hour the signature of James ON THE INWARD WITNESS. & 
> K. Polk and the Washington date were writien | «Te that believeth on the Sen of God hath the witness in 4 
1 as plainly and legibly as the caption had been 24 | "se!" Ae sO is 
e hours previously. ‘The two operators were at| Many and glorious are the outward testimonies (i 
e work, relieving each other occasionally, during | that God has given to the Christian religion, both i 
y the entire time, with the exception of a couple of | in the days when His Son Jesus dwelt on earth 
e hours yesterday morning, when they were inter- | and went about doing good to the bodies and Le 
$ rupted by a storm at the western end of the line. | souls of many, and in the time of the ministra- i 
s They wrote the message out in full, following | tion of the apostles, who followed their Lord as 
y the copy verbatim, even to the punctuation and |and Master. ‘he miracles wrought, the pro- . 
s paragraphs—a thing not usually done in tele- | phecies fulfilled, and the various glories attend- & 
.. graphing. | ing the ministration of the Gospel, conspire to *% 
. The operators at this end of the line did not | confi-m our faith. Each of them is an evidence 53] 
a keep a register of the number of words contained lof the truth and divinity of this doctrine, and all oe 
e in the document, but are of the opinion that from | of them joined together, bear such a testimony es 
a the time occupied there cannot be less than fifty | as cannot be resisted. We live in these latter a 
rt thousand. In its progress to St. Louis the | days ata long distance of time from those sea- i) 
h message was dropped at the following stations on | sons wherein those miracles were wrought, and oot 
the line, viz.: York, Harrisburg, Carlisle, Cham- | wherein God appeared in so immediate a man- e 
2 bersburg, Bedford, and Pittsburg in Pennsylva- | ner from heaven tu witness to the truth of the Ys 
, nia; Massillon, Cleveland, Zanesville, Colum- | Gospel of his Son; but God has taken care to 2 
. bus, Dayton, and Cincinnati, in Ohiv ; Madison, | furnish every true believer with sufficient wit- ss 
y and Evansville in Indiana; Louisville in Ken-| ness to the truth and efficacy of Chiristianity, “te 
nt tucky, and Saline in Illinois. A large portion | We are not left void at this day. “ He that be- Ue 
d of the message reached Buffalo, New York, but | lieveth hath the witness within himself.” ‘There a 
" the connection was broken off by a storm pre-|is an internal testimony given to the Gospel of ae 
n, vailing at that end of the line before its comple- | Christ in the heart of every one that receives it re 
ne tion; it was also received at the minor interme-|in truth. ‘These are the beginnings of that eter- a 
ot diate stations between this city and Evansville, nal life wrought in the soul, which the Son of Ae 
m Indiana—the above mentioned places having all | God bestows on all believers: “He that hath nS 
acknowledged its receiptentire. ‘This is truly | the Son hath life.” Oh, the spiritual life of a iia 
@ wonderful performance. Christian runs into eternity! It is the same 3 
Divine temper, the same peaceful and holy qua- be 
litics of mind, communicated to the believer & 
1g ee eee here, in the days of grace and visitation, which Fs 
ie Many years since, when the late Lieutenant- | shall be filled and perfected in the world of if 
Governor Phillips of Andover, Massachusetts, | glory. And this is a Llessed witness to the e 
ke was a student at Harvard College, owing to | truth of Christianity; it proves with abundance a 
he some boyish freak, he quitted the university and | of evidence that it is a religion sufficient to save : 
ve went home. His father was a grave man, of | souis, for salvation is begun in all that truly re- 
he sound mind, strict judgment, and of few words. | ceive the good tidings of it. What sort of wit- 
lo- He inquired in‘o the matter, but deferred ex-! ness is this which true faith gives to the Gospel 


Messrs. Reddish and Hough, of Philadelphia, | 
connected with the O’Reilly line, having been 
detailed for the most important part of the duty | 


his fault, was a good scholar, and became a re- 
spectable man. If all parents were like Mr. 
Phillips, the students at our colleges would 
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of Christ, and what are the remarkable proper- 
ties of this testimony? 1 answer, it is a witness 
that dwells more in the heart than in the head; 
it is a testimony known by being felt and _prac- 
tised, and not by mere reasoning—the greatest 
reasoners may miss of it; it is a testimony writ- 
ten in the heart, and upon this account it has 
some prerogative above all the externa! argu- 
ments in favour of Christianity—this inward 
argument is always at hand.—Life and Gospel 
Labours of David Sands, 


OPINION OF A SLAVE-HOLDER. 


A respected correspondent in the interior of 
the State, says :—* 1 was informed lately by an 
intelligent citizen of St. Louis, that in a con- 
versation with an old gentleman in the northern 
part of Missouri, the old man said to him, 
‘I own about ten thousand acres of land in the 
territory that is in dispute between Iowa and 
Missouri; and, if I can get the line to run be- 
tween these States so as to throw my land on 
the Iowa side, I am willing, to effect it, to set 
free all my negroes—about thirty in number— 
and pay $10,000 in cash!’ The old man was 
of the opinion that his land in a free State 
would be immediately worth $19,000 more than 
it would be worth in a slave State.—Loutsville 
Examiner. 





MY MOTHER'S EXAMPLE. 


’ 


“T recollect a young gentleman,” says Dr. 
Alexander, “ who, although he had an uncom- 
monly pious mother, broke over all the restraints 
of his education, and became a professed infidel 
and the advocate of licentiousness in its vilest 
forms; but a gracious God heard the unceasing 
prayers of his mother, and by means somewhat 
unusual, he was converted from the error of his 
ways. In speaking of his former career, which 
he evidently did with shame and humility, he 
said, ‘1 could get over all arguments in delence 
of religion but one, and that I never could ob- 
viate, which was, the pious example and con- 
versation of my mother. When I had fortified 
myself against the truth by the aid of Boling- 
broke, Hume, and Voltaire, yet, whenever I 
thought of my mother, I had the secret convic- 
tion which nothing could remove, that there was 
a reality in religion.’ ”’ 





EXTENT OF THE CREATION. 
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have been counted by the aid of the Herschelian 
telescope in so small a part of the heavens, that, 
supposing this part to be sown no thicker than 
the rest, the same telescope would reach at least 
75,000,000 in the whole sphere. By means of 
new improvements in the same optical instru- 
ment, they have been found to be numerous toa 
degree still more astonishing. Every one of 
these is, in my view, rationally concluded to be 
the sun and centre of a system of planetary 
worlds. Beyond this,I think it is not at all 
improbable that were we transported to the most 
distant of the visible stars we should find there 
a firmament expanded over our heads, studded 
in the same manner with stars innumerable. 
Nay, were we to repeat the same flight, and be 
again wafted through the same distance, it is not 
improbable that we should behold a new repeti- 
tion of the same sublimity and glory. In this 
manner immensity appears, in a sense, to be 
peopled with worlds innumerable, constituting 
the boundless empire of Jehovah. How amaz.- 
ing, then, must be the power and greatness of 
Him who not only “telleth the number of the 
stars, and ealleth them by their names,” but with 
a word spoke them all into being !—The CAris- 
tian Witness. 


AN INDEFATIGABLE TEACHER. 


In the commencement of this century, in the 
parish of Alsace, which contains 600 or 700 in- 
habitants, there was a teacher who, of his own 
accord, had organized his school very much in 
the manner I have been describing. I received 
my own first instruction from him, and what | 
have now to say—inspired by gratitude as much 
as by the desire of being useful—is only the 
faithful expression of my remembrances. ‘The 
grave has long covered the morial remains of 
James Toussaint, but his memory lives in the 
hearts of his pupils, who never pass his tom) 
without experiencing the greatest emotion, and 
bowing with respect. His school consisted of 
120 pupils ; the teacher, a descendant of one of 
the numerous Protestant families who had taken 
refuge in Alsace, had not received any other 
education than was then given in ordinary 
schools. He had learned the trade of joiner, 
and wrought at the Ban de la Roche, where a 
worthy rival of the pastor Oberlin, struck with 
his capacity and vocation for teaching, gave }.im 
lessons and excellent advice, and placed him at 
the head of a school, where, under his direction, 
he was initiated in the profession of teacher. 
From that position he was called to the one 


Our system, great and wonderful as it is, is | whose organization I am now about to describe. 


a mere speck compared with the real extent of 
the creation. Satisfactory evidence exists, that 
every star which twinkles in the firmament is no 
other than a sun, a world of light surrounde! by 
its own attendant planets, formed into a system 
similar to ours. Forty-five thousand such stars 





Zarly in the morning—from five to seven in 
summer, and from six to eight in winter—he 
instructed the pupils in the first division : those 
from twelve to fourteen years of age. After 
them came the others in assembled classes,’who 
received four hours’ teaching each day. At five 
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o’clock in the evening he held what he called 
the French school, which was a sort of innova- 
tion—French not being generally taught in Alsace 
at that period. After the school for French, at 
which a considerable number of adults attended, 
there was in winter, from seven to nine, an 
arithmetical class for young persons; and thus 
did this indefatigable man teach ten hours a day 
in winter, and eight hours a day at least through- 
out the year. Nor was this all; there were, 
besides, about ten children from ten to fourteen 
years of age, who, in order to be more thoroughly 
instructed, spent the whole day in the school 
house, under the superintendence of the teacher 
and his wife, who assisted him greatly in his 
undertakings. By degrees he formed a sort of 
boarding-school at his own house, and some- 
thing like a normal school, from which came 
many distinguished teachers, some of whom still 
live. ‘Toussaint was also organist and notary of 
the mayoralty, and fulfilled all his duties with 
the greatest fidelity. When I add that this 
energetic man was a prey to a painful malady, 
arising from.no fault of his, but from a defective 
organization, which every day at the same hour 
caused him great suffering, it will be seen what 
can be effected by means of few materials, and 
even little science, provided that zeal is joined 
with some ability, and, above all, with love of 
one’s vocation. ‘The career of ‘Toussaint was 
short: he died in 1811, scarcely forty years of 
age; but his work survives in his pupils. in the 
generation he has formed.—Willm on Educa- 
tion. 





VALUE OF LEAVES. 


A singular occurrence, showing that the flavour 
in maturing, depends wholly on the office of the 
leaves, was the following :—The crop of a Yel- 
low Gage Plum tree, by means of daily attacks 
on the curculios, was saved from their punctures, 
and promised a fine supp'¢. But when the 
fruit was two-thirds grown, and of course wholly 
destitute of any good flavor, the leaves all dropped 
from the tree; not one was left. The branches 
were perfectly bare, with the exception of the 
load of plums which half obscured them. ‘The 
plums remained on the tree, without changing 
any in size, colour, or taste, while others on trees 
not so affected, were rapidly ripening round 
them. In two or three weeks, a second crop of 
leaves appeared, when the fruit immediately 
commenced a second growth, and attained full 
size. It subsequently assumed the usual colour, 
and was about one month later than the usual 
period of maturity. 

Other varieties, affected with leaf-blight, pre- 
sented similar results, but less striking; and 
nearly all of them soon after the appearance of 
the second growth of leaves early in autumn, 
were also observed with a thin crop of blossoms. 

Cultivator. 
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THE MAN THAT FORGOT TO LOOK UP. 


There was a man who used to go into his 
neighbour’s field to steal corn. What do you 
suppose he went in the night for? Because he 
thought nobody would see him. Did he think 
right? Let us see. 

One night he took his little boy along with 
him, to hold the bag while he put in the corn. 
The Bible says, “ Train up a child in the way 
he should go.” Wasthis man doing so with his 
little boy? But how do you think he felt, when 


| he got to the place where the corn was? He 


ras afraid some one would see him—because he 
was doing wrong. And what do you suppose 
he did? Before he began to pull the corn, he 
looked this way and that way, to see if any body 
was looking at him. “ Father,” said the little 
boy, “ you forgot to look somewhere.” “ Where, 
where ?” said the father. ‘ You forgot to look 
up to see whether God was looking at you.” 
The thought that God was looking at him, so 
frightened the man, that he ran away as fast as 
he could, without stealing the corn. When- 
ever you are afraid somebody will see what you 
are doing, always remember first to look up ; and 
if you are going to do any thing that you would 
not like to have God see, you had better run 
away as fast as you can, for God can see in the 
dark as well as in the light ; and from his piere- 
ing eye you cannot hide yourself. Always re- 
member these four words—* Thou, God, seest 
me !” 

A man who was shut up in prison, told a 
minister, that if he had remembered these words, 
it would have saved him twenty-five years im- 
prisonment: and another said it would have 
saved his father’s life, and himself from being 
shut up in prison as long as he lived. 





THE GUARANTY OF TRUE FREEDOM AND 
PROSPERITY. 


We are driven to intelligence and religion as 
our only sure guaranty. When these prevai', 
they will constitute a barrier to injustice, op- 
pression, and reckless innovation, that rests not 
on the quagmire foundation of political expe- 
diency, but on the knowledge and the love of 
truth. To enjoy true freedom, order and pros- 
perity, a nation must be enlightened—(we do 
not say learned, but enlightened—between the 
two terms there is a wide difference)—must be 
enlightened and religious. Let no man who 
loves his country hesitate to look this proposi- 
tion full in the face, or to adopt the line of con- 
duct which it irdicates—earnest effort to edu- 
cate the mass of the people, and bring them 
under the power of true religion. For our- 
selves, we have long since decided that, in 
labouring with all our might to establish the 
institutions of a pure and spiritual Christianity, 
we are using the heaven-appointed means not 
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only of saving men’s souls, considered as indi- 
viduals, but also of national and social salvation. 

Upon the religion of the Bible rests, as upon 
a corner-stone, the great charter of our republic. 
Iufidels may sneer at this statement, but pos- 
terity will find it to be true. 
Christ this republic ts safe: out of tt, itis un- 
done.—Ohio Observer. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 
BY W. J. PEABODY. 


. Our country !—’tis a glorious land— 
With arms from shore to shore: 
The broad Pacific chafes her strand, 
She hears the dark Atlantic roar ; 
And nurtured on her ample breast 
How many a goodly prospect lies 
In nature’s wildest grandeur drest, 
Enameled with her loveliest dyes. 


Rich prairies, decked with flowers of gold, 
Like sunlit oceans ro}l afar; 
Broad lakes her azure heavens behold, 
Reflecting clear each trembling star, 
And mighty rivers, mountain born, 
Go sweeping onward, dark and deep, 
Through forests, where the bounding fawn 
Beneath their sheltering branches leap. 


And cradled ’mid her clustering hills, 
Sweet vales in dream-like beauty hide, 
Where love, the air with music fills, 
And calm content and peace abide; 
For plenty here her fulness pours 
In rich profusion o’er the land ; 
And, sent to seize her generous stores, 
There prowls no tyrant’s hireling band. 


Great God! we thank thee for this home— 
This bounteous birth-land of the free; 

Where wanderers from afar may come 
And breathe the air of liberty !— 

Still may her flowers untrammelled spring, 
Her harvests wave, her cities rise; 

And yet, till Time shall fold his wing, 
Remain earth’s loveliest paradise ! 


A WELCOME SACRIFICE. 


BY JAMES GILBOURNE LYONS, L. L. D. 


Vain is the blood of rare and spotless herds 
Pastured in meads where blue Clitumnus shines; 
Vain are sweet gums from lands that Indus girds, 
Or diamonds sought in deep Brazilian mines; 
Vain are Iberian fruits, and perfumed flowers, 
Rich as a Grecian sunset’s purest dyes, 

If deem’d, when worship claims thy secret hours, 
For Him tw Heaven, fit gift or Sacrifice. 


The flocks that roam on thrice ten thousand hills; 
Each living thing that moves on shore and sea; 

The gems and gold which gleam in caves and rills; 
Saba’s low shrub, and Lebanon’s proud tree; 

The fragrant tribes that spring on cliff and field, 

That flush the stream, or fringe the smooth lake’s brim, 
Breathe, burn, and bloom, at his high will reveal’d, 
And own with joy, theit Light and Lord, in Him, 


Our gains are His, and, laid before the Cross, 
These must of our oblations form a part; 

But oh! the choicest ores and gems are dross, 

If bought without that pearl of price—Tue Hearr. 





In the Gospel of 


The poorest serf who fears a tyrant’s nod, 

Whose inmost soul hard bondage racks and wri; c3— 
That toil-worn slave may send unseen to God, 

An offering, far beyond the wealth of kings. 


Come thou, with breast from pride and passion freed 
Hands, which no stain of guilt has ever soiled, P 
Feet, swift and strong for every gentle deed, 

Faith, hope and truth, by sordid crowds unspoiled; 
Come with a spirit full of generous love 

For all beyond, and all below the skies : 

Make ready thou, for Him who reigns above, 

The Christian’s gift—a Livine Sacrirics. 





A FRIENDLY CAUTION. 


If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be, 
To read, to study—not to lend, 

But to return to me. 


Not that imparted learning doth 
Diminish wisdom’s store, 

But Pooks, I find, when often lent 
Return to me no more. 


Read slowly, pause frequently, think seriously, keep 
cleanly, return duly, with the corners of the leaves 
not turned down. 





SUMMARY. 


Concress.--Ou the 11th inst. the Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury was sent in. In tho 
Senate, Douglass, of Illinois, introduced a dill for 
the admission of California into the Union as a 
State. The bill proposes to admit California and 
New Mexico as one State, by the name of the State 
of California. Congress reserves the right of form- 
ing and admitting new States out of any portion 
of the territory lying east of the Sierra Nevada or 
California Mountains. The State is divided into two 
judicial districts, and is entitled to two representa. 
tives in Congress. In the House, Eckart, of Penn- 
sylvania, offered a resolution instructing the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to report a tariff bill to 
the House, for its consideration, based upon the 
principles of the tariff of 1842. This resolution was 
adopted ; yeas 96, nays 93. Tallmadge of New 
York, offered a bill for the establishment of a 
branch mint in the city of New York. The Post 
Office Committee reported a bill providing for the 
reduction of postage and the correction of abuses 
of the franking privilege. A resolution was adopted, 
calling upon the President for information as to the 
imprisonment of American citizens in Ireland by 
the British authorities. 

Onto Lectstature.—In th’'s body, parties are 
very evenly balanced, and as some of the mem- 
bers’ seats are contested, each party considers it 
important to secure the control before the question 
of seats js determined. In the Senate, a Free Soil 
Whig Speaker and a Democratic Clerk have been 
elected, after numerous unsuccessful ballotings. 
At the last accounts, no choice of Sergeant-at-Arms 
had been effected. In the House, the two parties 
refuse to meet together. The Democrats hold pos- 
session of the Hall day and night, without recess. 
The Whigs meet daily, but finding no quorum pre- 
sent. adjourn. The Legislature should have con- 
vened on the 4thinst. Up to the last accounts, no 
prospect existed of any arrangement being effected. 

CuoLera.—Several deaths from Cholera have 
occurred at the New York Quarantine Ground, 
among the passengers by a vessel recently arrived 
| from Europe. 





